FIGARO IN LONDON. 
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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.——LAaDY MONTAGUE. 


‘ Political Pasquinades aud Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal 


habits, and often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.” 


CROKER’s New WuaiG GUIDE, 








[Price One Penny. 





GRAND POLITICAL PANTOMIME. 





“‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And each one in his time plays many parts.” — 
SHAKSPEAR, 





WHILE the theatrical pantomimes are at present the rage in town, 
we call the attention of our readers to a Grand Political Pantomime 
now acting in the country. It abounds with tricks and changes of 
every kind, most of which, owing to good management, have been 
vot up—we are happy to say, without the usual ruinous expense to 
the treasury. The most eminent actors have been employed in it, and 
even those noted personages, Lord Eldon and Sir Charles Wetherell, 
each of them, on this occasion, actually support u character / 

The seene of the prelude is laid in a place of public resort, 
called the Crown, a well known house of call for Cabinet Makers, 
of which William is the proprietor, He pays great attention to the 
numerous supporters of his house, but is, himself, annoyed by se- 
veral noisy vagabonds, who try to bring the Crown into disrepute, 
two of the most desperate having formerly held confidential situa- 
tions at the bar, before the concern came into William’s hands; 
but even the former host, who was not over particular in those mat- 
ters, was compelled to put them out of their situations for gross 
misbehaviour to the customers. Finding themselves out of place, 
these worthies fall to annoying their master as much as they can, 
and, by way of extreme revenge, ally themselves to one Hunt for 
the purpose of supporting republican instead of publican prin- 
ciples! Wharncliffe personates an individual who wunts a place 
in the Crown establishment, but is detected in diluting the new 
invigorating drink, called Grey (not brown) stout, which is being 
loudly called for every minute, and which William had determined 
The 


on presenting in a new and much approved reform measure. 


lover always introduced in the latter scenes of a Pantomime is 
represented by Earl Howe, who, in the prelude, appears as a 
pot boy, and being a bit of a favourite with his mistress, endea- 
vours to dissuade her from acquiescing in her husband's resolution 
to serve out the Grey Stout, which is now so much in demand. The 
pot-boy is supposed to be in conspiracy with Wharncliffe, to en- 
deavour to palm off the filthy mixture which the latter has prepared 
under the pretence that the healthy liquor before-mentioned will be 
too strong for the constitutivn of his master’s customers. Things 
are going on in this way when Lord Brougham enters as a good 


| genius, and instantly converts Eldon and Wetherell into Clown and 


Pantaloon, in which characters they have full scope for the display of 
that folly and knavery for which they had shown themselves so ad- 
mirably fitted by the parts they had taken in the prelude. William, 
the landlord, is changed into Harlequin, and presented by the good 
genius with a magic wand, which he uses for turning from evil into 
cood whatever he can find in need of the wholesome metamorphosis. 
Among the most singular of these transformations, is that of an old 
shattered and decayed fabric, which has almost fallen into pieces 
from corruption, though still bearing the ostentatious name of the 
Constitution, which is magically restored to its original beauty in 
spite of the opposition of Clown and Pantaloon, who have for a 


long time been living on the ruins. On the first attempt this change 


was not accomplished as speedily as could have been desired, but 


the machinery has since been made complete, and it will doubtless 
be effected, on a future occasion, with ease and rapidity. The 
hostess is changed into Columbine, and the pot-boy into the Lover, 
in which character he still continues his insolent attempts to create 
a breach between Harlequin and Columbine, though the rebuffs he 
meets with from both are numerous and indubitable. He is ulti- 
mately prevented from offering further annoyance at the instigation 
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i of the good genits, who continues to perform some miraculous | the most complete satisfaction, with thé exééption of the conversion 


changes. He turns the Court of Chancery into the Dispatch Office, | of Buckingham Palace into an old picture shop ;—a very expensive 
: and, with surprising energy, leaps at one effort through an enormous | trick and apparently got up for the sole benefit of the inventor. 
quantity of very ponderous cases, Pantaioon having previously It would be needless to proceed further with the description of 


tried the same experiment, and stuck in the middle of one overcome | the Political Pantomime; we shall therefore content ourselves with 
with extreme doubt and imbecility. Each change appeared to give 


giving the portraits of the principal characters ! 
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! Columbine. Lover. Harlequin. 
Sure there is none who'd basely try to win, Behold the lover, who, with smile and bow, Here ix a Harlequin changing the Nation, 
The heart of Columbine from Harlequin. Courts graceful Columbine—we all know Howe. Giving a very ‘ fair representation.” 
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Good Genius. 


Pantaloon. 
Were Pantaloons like this to us but will d, Genius, like his, has power to impart, 


The stuff that makes them, should be doudle-mill' d.  Agrace,” indeed, ‘‘ beyond the reach of art.’ 


See here the very prince of all buffoons, 
| Good in clown's part, but badin Pantaloons. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 





The Wisdom of Providence, 

“ Mr. Poynder moved for the appointment of three new bishops for 
India, where four have died within the last few years, and at short periods 
after their arrival; in consequence of which India had been left for six 
years out of the last ten, without the spiritual care of a bishop.”’"— Daily 
Paper, 

WE cannot but admire the justice of providence in not giving to 
any one country more than its share of those evils to which hu- 
manity is deservedly subject. It has dealt out to each its curses and 
its blessings with an equal hand, and while we are free from croco- 
diles, jackalls, and other ravenous animals by which India is in- 
fested, that country, as if to counterbalance the misery it is subject 
to from the disgusting brutes above mentioned, possesses in its cli- 
mate an effectual preservative against bishops. The power which 
rules over all wisely determined that it would not inflict too much 
misery on one individual land, and where it thought proper to over- 
run a country with vermin and destructive reptiles, it has resolved in 
its mercy to withhold bishops / Had Mr. Poynder, instead of mov- 
ing for three new bishops for India, merely proposed the exportation 
of three from the English Bench, we think he might have been suc- 
cessful, for surely when an article exists in at least a proportion of 
twenty-four times more than is equal to the demand, we should 
gladly hail any opportunity for foretgn consumption / 





Summary Justice. 


A boy was brought up to Hatton Garden Police Office, on the charge of | 


having attempted to pick the pocket of a gentleman in Holborn. On being 
searched—nothing was found on him, but a copy of the Newgate Calen- 
dar, on which Mr, Sergeant Sellon asked if the boy was known, to which 
the officer replying “ Yes, Sir, a common thief,” the offender was commit- 
ted for two months to the house of correction.— Examiner Police Report. 

WE cannot help thinking that there is very often a great deal 
more velocity than justice about the decisions of the worthy magis- 
trates who preside at the police offices. A boy appears in this case 
to have been brought up on a charge of having attempted to pick a 
pocket, but as that could not be made out, something must be done 
with him, and the mere assertion of a police officer, (not upon oath,) 
the bare exclamation, ** A common thief, your worship,” settles 
the business by entitling the boy to a couple of months in the House 
of Correction! According to this, may not any rascal of an officer 
throw out a hint that such a one (perhaps a person who has offended 
him) isa common thief, and accordingly get him committed to gaol 
by any magistrate. We should like to know what in the eyes of an 
officer constitues ‘a common thief.’? In this case an inability to 
prove any theft at all, appears to have been the only ostensible 
ground for sentencing the boy to imprisonment. We wonder whether 
by waiting on Sergeant Sellon, and denouncing the whole bench of 
bishops as common thieves, we could get the holy fathers a couple 
of months in the House of Correction! We do not say they are so, 
but we merely put the first case that naturally occurs to us. 


ET 


BREVITIES. 


“ Brevity is the soul of wit.”"—Shakspeare. 


‘ Mai Conscience !”’ 

A certain ex-Chancellor, who held on as long as possible, must 
be excused for a little inconsistency in matters of conscience, for, 
having kept his majesty’s as well as his own for so lengthy a period, 
—his having two consciences at his command may naturally enough 
have grown into a habit. 

Fast Work. 

Mr. Perceval’s motion fora general fast will, no doubt, be sup- 

ported by those who have an eye to the ** /oaves and fishes.”’ 
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Pitness for Office. 
A CERTAIN high judicial functionary, who once held a more 
exalted station, however well adapted to the post he formerly occu- 
ied, is infinitely better fitted to the office he fills at present ;—the 
earned lord having long been Barren of every thing that consti- 
tutes an Exchequer. 
E . 
On hearing Lord Brougham say that Sir Charles Wetherell rattled 
on in his speeches :— 
No wonder that Wetherell’s addicted to prattle— 
The badge of a Charley is always his rattle. 


An Itching Palm. 

It is not to be wondered at that the bishops, from a habit acquired 
by frequent confirmation, have an itching for laying their hands on 
every thing that comes in their way, for this kind of imposition has 
always been one of their principal functions. 


Inquests Extraordinary. 
Died, of a fit of laughter, an ascetic, 
Verdict—Heard Croker doing the pathetic ! 


Great Room for Amendment. 

We were surprised to hear that the Duke of Wellington had been 
suffering from indisposition, for we know he has lately been little 
troubled with panes. The contradiction is, however, reconciled by 
the fact that his Grace is at length mending. 


Charley’s my Darling: 
Now that the unknown tongues have brought nonsense into 
fashion, Sir Charles Wetherell’s speeches in the House of Com- 
mons stand some chance of becoming popular ! 


Epigram. 
Since Peel is known to be a monied man, 
There in his ratting can be nothing strange ; 
He does but speculate whene’er he can 
With all the principle he has on change ! 


Mutes Indispensable for Black Jobs. 
There are a number of sileat Tories in the House of Commons, 
who, though they never open their mouths, have the power of doing 


as much mischief with their votes as the noisiest of their fellow 


| 
| 


members. ‘The fact is, that the gang of the Boroughmongers onty 
wishes its prot¢gés to vote according to its will, and does not care 
for oratorical talent when every purpose is effectually answered by 
mute-ability. 


THEATRICALS:- 


ALL the newspaper reporters, with an evidently sympathetic relish 
for vulgarity, have broken forth, in their critiques on the panto- 
mimes, into cockneyish rhapsodies on the festivity of the season, 
and the delight of meeting with laughing faces, English merriment, 
and all the rest of the old established twaddle, which, in the minds 
of the penny-a-liners, a new pantomime never fails to inspire. Con- 
ceiving it our duty to goto Drury Lane on Monday evening, we had 
an opportunity of judging for ourselves, respecting the mirth and 
humour of a holiday audience. George Burnwell was the opening 
piece, which, on this occasion, was converted from a tra edy into a 
serious ballet of action, to which the house furnished an o ligato ac- 
companiment. Every scene was hailed with the same indiscnmi- 
nating merriment, and the whole affair was consequently concluded 
by nine o’clock, when fresh impatience was manifested for the com- 
mencement of the pantomime. The delay was, however, const- 
derable, and the time was occupied with that pleasantry so palatable 
to the newspaper press ;—hats were thrown from the galleries, orange 
peel was liberally bestowed on the pit, fights sprang up in all parts 
of the audience, and orange women were knocked down and pelted, 
with a humour which, we are happy to say, is characteristic only of 


| the present season of festivity. 
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The story of Hop o’ my Thumb is that chosen for the panto- 
mime, and, being put into dialogue worthy of the subject, forms a 
prelude well adapted to the intellects of the large majority of Christ- 
mas play-goers. The dramatis personx being metamorphosed into 
the usual pantomime characters, the Harlequin begins to twist his 
head, the Columbine to cut her capers, the Clown to knock down 
the Pantaloon, and all to take a part in that comicality, which, ac- 
cording to custom, is laughed at and applauded, as if it were the 
very essence of all that is humorous.. The scenery is extremely 
superb, but was on the first night most awkwardly managed. Mr. 
Wallack’s voice was also much too audible in his directions to the 
scene shifters, and his orders were given in a tone and language, 
perhaps not more coarse than necessary, but measures should, never- 
theless, be taken to prevent his laconics reaching the audience part 
of the theatre. He dealt out his damns to the poor devils of super- 
numeraries in a voice of thunder, and if he had been embodying a 
storm, he could not have been more prodigal of his b/asts, which, 
however, we ought, perhaps, to admire as being in character with 
the season. If there had been more care taken at rehearsals, there 
would have been less reason to complain of this circumstance, which 
was very nearly endangering the success of the pantomime. — birds 
were sent down from the ceiling to pick up pieces of bread, which, 
from a want of care in the previous arrangement of the machinery, 
they failed to accomplish, and kept tumbling on their beaks either 
three inches in the rear or in advance of the bait supposed to be set 
for them. Many changes in the scenery were effected by slow de- 
grees ; and, in Stanfield's superb diorama, the Bridge of Sighs (which 
formed one of the principal features,) was sometimes too quick, and, 
at others, too slow in motion to keep company with the back ground 
belonging to it. Accordingly the effect of broad day was occasion- 
ally visible beyond an arch-way painted with the effect of moonlight, 
and other incongruities were exhibited detraeting equally from the 
effect of the grand diorama. As to the tricks they were most of 
them as old as the custom of bringing out pieces of this description, 
and the satirical allusions .were lame in the extreme, and very few 
in number. The hissing was rather general throughout many parts 
of the piece, and by no means weak at the conclusion. The old 
cry of **turn out the geese !’’ was, of course, raised as usual, but 
was not so easily put into execution, for the malcontents were more 
than ordinarily abundant. 


In consequence of the space occupied by the caricatures in the 
present number of our work, we have been compelled to omit notices 
of several of the new pantomimes. Some of them, if we find they 
deserve it, shall have attention in our next number. 


We perceive that attempts are now making by the patent theatres 
to revive the monopoly which they have for a long period enjoyed, 
but to an infringement of which they had for some time past, in 
obedience to public opinion, been tacitly submitting. There is no 
doubt that as the law stands, they are fully entitled to make use of 
the prerogative it affords them, and to shut up all the mior thea- 
tres in the metropolis, which do not confine themselves to singing 
and dancing, to which, according to the statute, the entertainments, 
at all but the patent houses, are prescribed ; but as the question of 
the justice of this law has, at length, been brought under public dis- 
cussion, we do not doubt that it will be ultimately determined in favor 
of the minors, who have, at least, reason and justice in support of 
their claims. How the proprietors of Drury Lane can reconcile it 
to their consciences to maintain the exclusive right of playing the 
legitimate drama, after the very recent production of such pieces as 
Hyder Ali, we are totally at a loss to conceive. We very much 


doubt whether the public will consent to be deprived of the rational 
entertainment which the stage, when properly conducted, is calcu- 
lated to afford, merely out of regard to the interest of a few indivi- 
duals, who will not, or can not, pay proper attention to the legiti- 
mate drama themselves, and who, therefore, endeavour to prevent 
its being brought forward in other establishments where there exists 
more zeal and equal ability to promote its interests, 
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NEW WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


This day is published, 
By B. STEILL, Paternoster Row, and Sold by all Booksellers, 


No.1, of 
A New LIBERAL, MORAL, and INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW 
of BOOKS, the STAGE, and the FINE ARTS, entitled, 


THE LITERARY TEST; 


THE FRIEND OF ALL PARTIES;—THE RicH MAN’s ADVISER ;— 
AND THE Poor MAN’sS ADVOCATE; 


Consisting of SIXTEEN closely printed QUARTO PAGES! ‘NOAD. 
VERTISEMENTS being admitted!!—PRICE only TWO-PENCE!!! 


N. B. The Proprietors are in treaty for an Office in a central situation. 


FINE ARTS,—In February, or the beginning of March, 1832, will be 
published, No. 1, of a new work, (to be continued weekly, price three- 
pence) under the title of 


THE STUDIO, 


To be solely dedicated to the purposes, and honestly devoted to the 
interests of the Fine Arts, 


In announcing this work for publicatien the Proprietors strongly depre- 
cate the idea of its being started in opposition to, or rivalry or competition 
with any other periodical devoted tu the same pursuits. It has been pro- 
jected with a view to counteract the mischievous effects produced upon 
the public mind by the narrow, short-sighted, and illiberal mode of criti- 
cism upon art usually adopted at the present day. 

Each number will contain sixteen pages octavo, consisting of reviews ot 
works on or relating toart; critiques upon public exhibitions, or private 
collections; original papers; and a variety of miscellaneous matter, in- 
teresting alike to the artist and the amateur. All advertisements will be 
printed separate, and stitched inside the wrapper. 


N. B. The proprietors will feel obliged by any suggestions respecting 
the work, addressed by letter (pust paid) to the iditor, at Mr. Richard- 
son’s, 245, High Holborn, 


Notices to Correspondents. 

We read, with a great deal of pleasure, a peace making paragraph iu 
last week’s © National Omnibus,” and meeting our cotemporary with the 
sane cordiality he has manifested towards us, we heartily wish him a 
merry new year, though, lest he should take it to his work, we will not 
express a hope that he may experience * many happy returns /” 

We take the present opportunity of stating most distinctly that the gen- 
tleman who edits the © Figaro iu London” has no connection with auy 
other periodical, either literary or political. ‘This notice is inserted chiefly 
in contradiction of a rumour, attributing to hima share in conducting a 
new work advertised under the name of the “ Literary Test,’ but so far 
is this report from the truth, that he has thoughts of yielding to the re- 
quest of many of his friends (who imagine there is room for Figaro to use 
his razor in the field of literature) to turn critic himself, and as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made, he will probably appear in that 
character. Should he resolve on acting upon the advice he has received, 
he will send forth a work conducted on the same plan and principles as 
those which are the characteristics of the present publication. 

A few proof impressious of the splendid new year’s gift coutained in our 
present number, have been taken off on fine paper, and may be had on a 
separate sheet, price Three-pence. Orders should be immediately given 
to the publisher by those who desire a proof of the caricatures which ac- 
company this day’s Figaro, 

It has been reported that there is an intention on the part of the propric- 
tors to increase the price of the * Figaro in London.’ We do not know 
what can be the grounds of this supposition, which is entirely erroneous, 
as nothing will induce us to add any thing to our original charge of One 
Penny ! 

With No. 3, Paice ONE PENNY, was given an Extra Caricature, by 
Seymour, beivng TWO ACCURATE PORTRAITS OF THE POLITICAL 
BURKERS, accompanying the interesting Confession of a Bishop, aud 
the Head of the Tories. A few copies of Nos, 1 aud 2 my be had at the 
publishers. Immediate orders should be given by subscribers Wishing to 
complete sets, as it may be some time before they will be reprinted. 


--—_—_—— - — =~ 


Priuted by T. Richardson, 245, High Holborn, Loudon. 


PUBLISHED BY W. STRANGE, 21, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





